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Teaching Guides for This Issue 


Seeing Sweden by Boat 
(pp. 5, 6, 7) 

How Am | Doing? (p. 8) 

Your Rugged Constitution— 
Changing the Constitution 
(p. 9) 


Concepts Developed in 
Theme Article and Film 

People in one of the earth’s northern- 
most regions live well despite the diffi- 
culties of the climate. They use the 
abundant supply of hydroelectric power 
to develop natural resources. When wa- 
ters in the Gulf of Bothnia freeze over 
during the winter, shipping is carried 
on by ice-breaker merchant ships, like 
the Wiros. From a northern port, the 
Wiros travels south, and at ports along 
the way takes on cargo representative 
of Sweden’s chief industries developed 
from resources — hydroelectric power, 
iron, and lumber. Life in old and in 
modern Stockholm is contrasted to 
show evidences of the country’s grow- 
ing industrial development. Home life 
also is more comfortable and convenient 
with the use of modern advantages. 

“Seeing Sweden by Boat” is based on 
the sound motion picture “Ports of In- 
dustrial Scandinavia (Sweden's East 
Coast)” of “The Earth and Its Peoples” 
series (United World Films). 


Aims 


1. To digcover what natural advan- 
tages Sweden possesses and what the 
shortages of the country are. 

2. To find out how successfully the 
Swedish people have used their re- 
sources and overcome the disadvan- 
tages of their country. 

8. To observe how farming is com- 
bined with lumbering as a way of mak- 
ing a living in the Sundsvall region of 
Sweden. : 


4. To consider how many people in 
the U. S. work at seasonal jobs. 

5. To learn about the special crafts 
for which Sweden is famed. 

6. To understand what the coopera- 
tives of Sweden are. 

7. To realize that Sweden provides 
free education for all children. 

8. To develop skill in the language 
arts. 


a estions for study 
theme article 


ORAL READING: 
Seeing Sweden by Boat 


On Scholastic’s 1952 News Map 
of the World write all place names men- 
tioned in “Seeing Sweden by Boat,” 
then take turns reading the article 
aloud and pointing out on the map all 
locations referred to. 


GROUP CONVERSATION: 
Sweden 


“To Think and Talk About,” an exer- 
cise outlined on page 8, provides a 
framework for a class conversation 
about Sweden. Ask three members of 
your group to prepare themselves for 
a talk about Sweden’s resources and the 
uses to which they have been put. Get 
three other pupils to study the question 
of seasonal work in Sweden and in the 
U. S. and to hold an informal conver- 
sation on the subject. 


WORD STUDY: 
Our Three Vocabularies 


In addition to giving us a wealth of 
up-to-date information about Sweden, 
the theme article furnishes us a chance 
to exercise our knowledge of the lan- 


guage arts. From it we can gain prac- 
tice in silent and oral reading, group 
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conversation, role playing, composition, 
and word study. One aspect of word 
study, for example, is concerned with 
the strengthening of one’s reading, 
speaking, and writing vocabularies. For 
most of us these three vocabularies are 
not identical. Many words which we 
recognize on the printed page have 
never been put to work in our conver- 
sations because we do not feel well 
enough acquainted with them. Further- 
more, we are handicapped in using 
words we cannot spell. One way of 
gaining confidence in the handling of a 
writing vocabulary is to cultivate the 
dictionary habit. Turn now to your 
Junior Scholastics and see whether the 
following words from the theme article 
are firmly established in your three vo- 
cabularies. Dictionary study of these 
words, combined with a reading of the 
sentences in which they occur, should 
be followed by a spelling quiz. 


Can You Find These Words? 


icebreaker chemicals 
hull deposits 
Diesel engines smelting 
cargo charcoal 
bales industries 
forest products surgical instruments 
loggers textiles 
wood pulp suburb 
bark craftsmen 
sap cooperative 
torrents association 
hoisted resources 


’ 
WORD STUDY: 


Adjectives and Nouns 


As you know from your studies of 
grammar, a noun is the name of any- 
thing. Name words are frequently 
found in the company of Sa that 
describe them. Thus we find the noun 
dog trotting along with words like 
brown, playful, and intelligent. The de- 
scribing words that accompany the 
nouns are called adjectives. The article 
about Sweden is rich in adjective-and- 
noun combinations, In some cases the 
adjectives may be said to measure or 
limit the nouns rather than to describe 
them, as in the case of many towns, 
little coal, and three children. After the 
theme article has been read by the class, 
an interesting review of its contents 
could be given by tracing the following 
list of adjectives and nouns through the 
text and then reading aloud the sen- 
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tencés in which they appear. If sur- 
rounding sentences are needed to make 
an idea intelligible, they, too, should be 
read to the class. 

Procedure: Copy these word combi- 
nations on slips of paper and drop them 
into a box, After each pupil has drawn 
one or more of the slips, set about the 
detective work of tracing the words on 
the pages of Junior Scholastic. 


Can You Find These Combinations? 


northernmost coun- surgical instru- 
tries ments 
western neighbor high mountains 
well-run farms modern machines 
greatest wealth rich mines 
natural harbors fresh water 
important goods special ships 
heavy clothing strong hull 
powerful engines many towns 
icebound harbors big bales 
sprawling forests sticky sap 
growing season packed snow 
small chips little coal 
fine Swedish steel long bars 
narrow old streets _—ithree children 
lowest possible fine tools 
prices free vacations 
rushing streams largest city 
vast supply warm weather 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION: 
Sentence and Theme Writing 


A simple exercise in sentence writ- 
ing could be based on the foregoing 
word lists. Get each member of the 
class to select word combinations such 
as sticky sap or icebreaker and use the 
words in pairs of sentences—one relat- 
ing to Sweden, the other to the U. S. 

To more advanced students the story 
of Sweden's achievements in using her 
resources will suggest various themes 
for English composition. We suggest 
the following topics: 

1, Sweden's Use of Natural Resources 

(1) well-run farms 
(2) forest wealth 

(3) rich mines 

(4) natural harbors 
(5) mountain streams 


2. Outdoor Sports in Sweden and 
America 
(1) the Olympics 
(2) skiing and skating 
(3) other sports 


ROLE PLAYING: 


An Interview 

Let us say that you are a reporter for 
your local newspaper and that you have 
been given an opportunity to interview 
Nils Nilsson, first mate of the icebreaker 
Wiros. Plan four or five which 
you will put to Mr. Nilsson. For exam- 
ple: 

1. Does your ship carry cargo, or is 
it just an ice crusher that clears the 
harbors? 

2. Isn't there a danger that the for- 
ests of Sweden will soon be used up by 
the pulp mills? 

3. What would you name as the out- 
standing products of your country, Mr. 
Nilsson? 

Select a partner who will play the 
role of first mate of the Wiros. Together 
you will go over the questions you have 
drawn up and “Mr. Nilsson” will pre- 
pare to answer them. After conferring 
on the matter you will stage the inter- 
view in front of the class. 


Your Rugged Constitution 


Procedure for study 

1. Read the article silently. 

2. Turn to the Constitution of the 
U. S. and have Article V read aloud by 
a pupil. 

3. Find out what name has been ap- 
plied to the first ten amendments and 
get ten girls and boys to read them to 
the class. 

4. Ask two pupils to alternate in 
reading what the article on page 9 has 
to say about the most recent amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

5. Discuss the question: “How do the 
ideas. written into Article V affect me 
as a citizen of the U. S.?” 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 

1. How many amendments to the 
Constitution have been passed? (22) 

2. What subject did the most recent 
amendment deal with? (How long a 
man can be President) 

3. What Republican candidate for 
President won in the New Hampshire 
primary election? (Eisenhower) 

4. What Democratic candidate for 
President won in the New Hampshire 
primary? (Kefauver) 

5. General Fulgencio Batista has 
seized power in what country? (Cuba) 


B. In what country is a hunger trek 
of farmers making problems? (Brazil) 
7.:The Union of South Africa, lack- 
ing oil, has started to make gasoline out 
of what other mineral? (Coal) 

8. What natural resource forms Swe- 
den’s greatest wealth? (Forests) 

9. What mineral is also an important 
Swedish resource? (Iron or iron ore) 
10. What is the capital of Sweden? 
(Stockholm ) 





Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, ow hg 8 
ACROSS: l-old; 4-hasp; 9-Erie; 
a: 13-Dec.; s=:.. 16-sh; 


ny 21-its; sn°aie" "do-his; 32- 
sware,” 4 


 26-stale: 29-Elba: ne 33- 


2 LETTER FROM LARS: " gaat, ice- 
fi Mae Ur: Bore, A, CH Se. 


1-T; 2-T; 3-F; 4-T. 
TRON Mee AND FoRaets: 


IV. RICHES FRO 
A. wood pulp; farmers. B ; charcoal. 





Tools for Teachers 


Bolivia 
April 16 in Junior Scholastic 

PAMPHLETS: Children of the Sun, 
by Sidney Greenbie, 1942, 64¢, Row, 
Peterson and Co., 131 East 23 Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. Bolivia—Storehouse 
of Metals, by the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, 1944, 10¢, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
The following pamphlets are available 
from the Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Bolivia, 1949, 10¢. La Paz, 
1946, 10¢. -Bolivia (Program Kit), no 
date, 25¢. 

BOOKS: Lands of the Andes, by 
T. R. Ybarra, $4.00 (Coward-McCann, 
1947). Roundabout South America, by 
Anne M. Peck, $3.00 (Harper, 1940). 

ARTICLES: “Bolivia's Tin Trouble 
Flares Up Again,” Business Week, June 
9, 1951. “Bolivia,” Holiday, Nov., 1950. 
“Sky-high Bolivia,” by T. I. Rees and 
C. §. Bell, National Geographic Maga- 
zine, Oct., 1950. 

FILMS: High Plain, 20 minutes, sale, 
Government Films Dept., United World 
Films, 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, 
N. Y. Life on a large agricultural estate. 
Tin from Bolivia, 20 minutes, free-loan, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, Graphic Serv- 
ices Section, 4800 Forbes St., Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. Bolivia, 15 minutes, sale, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. Progress 
in developing Bolivia's resources. 

FILMSTRIPS: Bolivia, 50 frames, 
Stillfilm, Inc., 171 South Los Robles, 
Pasadena 5, Calif. Maps, natural re- 
sources, La Paz, Lake Titicaca. 
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Eisenhower 


Eisenhower, Kefauver 
Win N.H. Primaries 


New Hampshire voters have shown 
their preferences for Presidential 
candidates. Elections called “pri- 
maries” took place there earlier this 
month. The results were: 


Republican 


General Dwight Eisenhower 46,661 
Senator Robert A. Taft 
-Harold Stassen 

General Douglas MacArthur 8,297 


Democratic 


Senator Estes Kefauver 
President Harry S. Truman.... 


What do the New Hampshire pri- 
maries prove? The Republican pris 
mary proved that most New Hamp- 
shire Republicans prefer General 
Eisenhower. The general, who is in 
Europe, had no opportunity to stump 
the state, making speeches. But he 
won anyway. 

Senator Kefauver showed greater 
strength as a vote-getter than many 
people had expected. Most people 
had thought that President Truman 
would win the Democratic primary. 

These primary elections are a test 
of popularity. If a candidate wins 
easily in state primaries, it shows he 
is a good vote-getter. Then he is 
more likely to be nominated for the 
Presidency. 

New Hampshire voters also elect- 
ed delegates to the party conven- 
tions. These conventions will meet 
in July to choose the parties’ candi- 
dates. There are 1205 delegates to 
the Republican convention, and 
1230 to the Democratic convention. 
New Hampshire’s 14 Republican 
delegates al] support General Eisen- 
hower. Its eight Democratic dele- 
gates all support Senator Kefauver. 


Seventeen of the 48 states hold 
state primaries to choose their dele- 
gates to the party canventions. The 
rest use other methods. (What meth- 
od does your state use? ) 

One newly-announced candidate 
for the Democratic presidential nom- 
ination did not run in the New 
Hampshire primaries. He is Senator 
Richard R. Russell of Georgia. Sen- 
ator Russell has been in the Senate 
since 1933. He is chairman of the im- 
portant Armed Services Committee. 
He is generally regarded as the lead- 
er of the southern Senators. 





Cuban General Seizes 
Control of Government 


A Cuban general has seized control 
of his country’s government. The 
general, Fulgencio Batista, led a re- 
volt which gave him control of Cuba 
in exactly 77 minutes. 

The general had plotted the rising 
with other army officers. They be- 
gan the revolt by seizing Camp Co- 
lumbia, Cuba’s army headquarters. 

Next, the general’s supporters 
seized all other 
fortresses and po- 
lice stations in 
Cuba. The re- 
mainder of the 
army and police 
deserted their old 
president and 
supported the 
general. Batista 
supporters took Batist 
control of all 
communications, and used tanks and 
infantrymen to take over the presi- 
dential palace. 

A Cuban election was due to be 
held on June 1. In a broadcast to the 
five million Cuban people, the new 
president claimed that the old gov- 
ernment knew that it could not win 
the election. It had therefore intend- 
ed to set up a dictatorship on April 
15, Batista claimed. The elections, he 
added, would not now be held. 

This is the second successful revo- 
lution that 51-year-old Batista has 
led. In 1938, when he was an army 
sergeant, he organized a revolt which 
put him in control of Cuba for 11 
years. 
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Korean Truce Teams 
Take Small Step Ahead 


A small step forward has been 
taken in the Korean truce talks at 
Panmunjom. The two sides have 
come to an agreement on some ques- 
tions about supervising a truce. 

The U. N. had asked to have in- 
spectors at six ports of entry to watch 
what supplies were brought in. The 
U. N. has agreed to settle for five 
ports of entry. : 

The Communists gave up their de- 
mand that each side should inspect 
the other's secret weapons. They also 
stopped demanding that the U. N. 
promise not to blockade the Chinese 
coast after a truce. 

Three big problems remained un- 
settled: 

1. The Communists want Russia 
as one of the neutral nations to police 
the truce. The U. N. refuses. 

2. The Communists demand the 
right to build and repair military air- 
fields during a truce. The U. N. says, 
“No.” 

3. The U. N. says only prisoners 
who want to go back should be ex- 
changed. The Communists want al] 
prisoners exchanged. 


OTHER PROBLEMS 


Last month 5,900 North Korean 
prisoners rioted in their camp on 
Koje Island, off South Korea. They 
attacked American troops, who 
fired in self-defense, killing 75 
prisoners. 

This month prisoners rioted among 
themselves. Pro-Communists attack- 
ed anti-Communists. South Korean 
guards killed 12 pro-Communists in 
stopping the riots. A U. S. captain 
was injured when he tried to stop 
the shooting. 

The Communist truce team claims 
the U. N. is to blame for these kill- 
ings. 

The Communists also accuse the 
U. N. of using germ warfare. They 
claim that U. S. planes have dropped 
germ-spreading animals and insects 
in Korea and Manchuria. This is a 
lie. The U. N. believes the Commu- 
nists are faking charges to explain 
the spread of diseases they can't 
control. 

U. S. Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson asked the International Red 
Cross to investigate. The Red Cross 
agreed. But the Communists refuse 
to let Red Cross inspectors enter 
their territory. 


CAPTIVE BALLOON, 69 x 35 feet, holding 150,000 cubic feet of helium, is 
readied for its ascent above the U. S. Coast Guard cutter Courier. The ship 
is being used as a floating transmitter for Voice of America broadcasts to 
Communist-controlied lands. Balloon carries aloft the ship's radio antennae. 


lran Turns Down Plan 
Of U. N.’s World Bank 


The World Bank has tried and 
failed to get Iran’s oil flowing again. 
Iran’s oil industry has been at a halt 
since last summer, after Iran’s quar- 
rel with Britain started. (See Junior 
Scholastic, Feb. 20.) 

The Bank planned to take over 
the oil industry for two years, while 
Iran and Britain settled their quarrel. 
The Bank said it would act as an in- 
dependent U. N. agency. The Irani- 
ans insisted the Bank act as an agent 
of the Iranian government. 

The Bank said technicians from 
all its 50 member nations should 
have the right to work in the oil 
fields. These would include British 
workers. Iran’s Premier Mossadegh 
refuses to let any British workers re- 
turn to the country. 


U. S. Church Membership 
Reaches all-time High 

U. S. churches are growing more 
than twice as fast as our population. 
So says a research group of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ. 
From 1926 to 1950, membership in 
the 67 largest réligious bodies rose 
from 53 million to 85 million. Protes- 
tant churches gained 63.7 per cent; 
Roman Catholics 53.9 per cent; and 
Judaism 22.5 per cent. 


The largest four groups listed, are 
Roman Catholics, more than 28 mil- 
lion; Baptists, nearly 16 million; 
Methodists about 9 million; and 
Jews about five million. Total church 
membership in the U. S. is now the 
highest it has ever been. 


U. S. Drugstore Celebrates 
Two-hundredth Birthday 


The oldest drugstore company in 
the U. S. is celebrating its 200th 
birthday this month. It is Caswell- 
Massey Co, Ltd., now situated in 
midtown New York. It first opened 
in 1752 at Newport, Rhode Island. 
Among its many farmous customers 
were George Washington, the Mar- 
quis of Lafayette, and Dolly Madi- 
son, who all used the stores’s famous 
cologne. 

The goods people buy have 
changed since the store opened, but 
some old habits linger. The owner 
of the store says that he still sells 
skunk oil for arthritis, bear-grease 
for hair, and goose-grease for skin. 
They are used by people with old 
family remedies which, the store 
owner says, often turn out to have 
a lot of truth in them. 

The store still has more than 2,000 
old-fashioned items. One is a 150- 
year-old leech jar, with air holes in 
its cover. Doctors used to put 
leeches on patients. Some people stil] 
use them for a black eye. 
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Brazilian Farmers Make 
Hunger Trek to South 


Thousands of starving farmers are 
streaming across Brazil in a search 
for food and work. These farmers 
lived in northern Brazil. There they 
used to grow just enough food to 


keep alive. But this year there is not , 


enough rain for crops. The northern 
farmers think that if they stay home 
they will starve. 

So they are moving south to the 
rich province of Sao Paulo, hundreds 
of miles away. They make the jour- 
ney in trucks, packed so full that the 
passengers have to stand throughout 
the 12-day trip. 

The Brazilian government is trying 
to stop the movement. More than 
300,000 persons are now stranded in 
southern Brazil. They are far from 
their homes; their savings are gone; 
they have no work. They are no bet- 
ter off than if they were in their old 
homes. 

The government has provided free 
food and shelter for about 60,000 
persons. It has found work for about 
60,000 more. It is asking the Brazilian 
congress to vote more money to help 
the unemployed. 

The farmers will have to be settled 
in unused areas of Brazil. But this 
solution will take years to achieve. 

Brazil is the largest country in 
South America. It is slightly bigger 
than the United States. 





Air Force Plans Weather Base 
At North Polar lcecap 


The U. S. Air Force is sending a 
mission to the North Polar icecap. 
There it will set up a base for weather 
observation of the Arctic Ocean. The 
landing may take place at the North 
Pole itself. 

The Air Force wants to set up a 
base at the North Pole to keep the 
area open to all nations. For many 
years Russia has been claiming that 
the North Polar area belongs to her: 
The U. S. denies that the area can 
belong to any one nation. There is no 
land there, only frozen water. The 
U. S. has always said that the oceans 
of the world must be open to all 
nations. 

Both the U. S. and Russia are par- 
ticularly interested in the North 
Polar region. The shortest route be- 
tween the U. S. S. R. and North 
America lies across the Polar icecap. 


oom Science News” =o 


FLYING EGG BEATER: Latest helicopter 
is the XH-26, designed so it can be 
carried and dropped by larger planes. 
lt weighs less than 300 Ibs., is six 
feet high, can be collapsed into a 
55x 14-foot container. tf can carry 
two men in external litter carriers. 
The Army has not yet ordered any. 


Female Frogs Find Way 


Female frogs. are better at getting 
home alone than male frogs. This is 
what scientists from the Illinois 
Natural History laboratory report. 
For the past 10 years, they have been 
studying the habits of frogs. 

The scientists captured frogs by 
the shore of Ridge Lake, Illinois, 
took them some distance away, and 
set them loose. Two out of every 
three female frogs returned to where 
they had been captured. Only one 
out of four bullfrogs found his way 
back. 

The scientists also discovered that 
female frogs are bigger than the 
males. And many frogs grew smaller 
after they had been captured. 


Gasoline from Coal . 


The Union of South Africa has no 
oil resources of its own. But it has 
enough coal to last 500 years. In 1951 
its government began. building the 
nation’s first synthetic* fuel plant to 
turn coal into gasoline. It will pro- 
duce 60 million gallons of gasoline 
every year. 

By 1975 the South Africans expect 
to be using 1,500 million gallons of 
gasoline. In the next 20 years, they 
could build enough synthetic fuel 
plants to produce all the oil they 
need. But the cost would be more 
than six billion dollars. 


Mechanical Heart 


How long can a man stay alive 
once his heart has stopped working? 
Five minutes? Ten minutes? This 
month, at Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Philadelphia, Pa., an operation made 
medical history. A man was kept 
alive for 80 minutes by a mechanical 
heart. 

The» mechanical heart takes over 
the job of the human heart. This 
makes it possible for doctors to oper- 
ate on any part of the heart, and so 
correct many forms of heart disease. 

The mechanical heart is attached 
to veins which lead to the patient's 
own heart. On its other side, the 
machine is attached to veins which 
lead to the patient's lungs. Thus the 
blood in the patient's body by- 
passes* his own heart, and flows in- 
stead through the machine. The ma- 
chine’s pumping action is achieved 
by the rhythmic movement of a series 
of rollers down the length of four 
rubber tubes. 

This operation was the first in 
which the mechanical heart has been 
used on a human body. Doctors em- 
phasized that it is not perfected. 


Heat Lamps for Playing Fields 


There is a new way to dry out 
water-soaked playing fields before 
the big game. It is done with infra- 
red* heat lamps. 

Heat lamps were first used to dry 
out a football field at University of 
California’s Memorial Stadium, be- 
fore last year’s Stanford-California 
game. It had rained for 10 days. In 
many places, the mud was ankle- 
deep. The field had never been in 
worse condition. 

A giant helicopter blew off the 
surface water—but the turf remained 
extremely soggy. Sawdust, tanbark 
and burning gasoline were all ap- 
plied, but with little success. 

Then General Electric experts sug- 
gested using the heat lamps. Two 
banks of lamps, each consisting of 16 
500-watt lamps, were used. The 
lamps dried areas of 30 square feet 
at a time. Every 40 minutes through- 
out the night before the game, they 
were moved. By game time, the field 
was fit for play. 

Heat lamps should not be consid- 
ered as a substitute for tarpaulins*, 


especially in rainy areas. 





JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC and 
United World Films present 


Seeing 
Sweden 
by Boat 


A FILM-STORY based on the sound 
motion picture “Ports of Industrial Scandinavia 
(Sweden's East Coast)’ 


WEDEN is one of the northernmost countries in the 
world. It stretches along the Scandinavian peninsula 
for nearly a thousand miles from north to south. 

High mountains separate Sweden from Norway, its 
western neighbor. Sweden has a short western coastline 
and a long east coast facing the Baltic Sea and the Gulf 
of Bothnia. 

Fertile plains stretch across the southern part of the 
country. Here are well-run farms where the work is 
done with the help of modern machines and electricity. 

Farther north, Sweden is a land of mountains, hilly 
highlands, and steep valleys. The mountains and hills 
are covered with forests, the country’s greatest wealth. 
Rich mines lie beneath this rocky land. Sweeping down 
from the highlands are rivers which are used to produce 
electricity and to float logs. 

The rivers flow southeast, forming natural harbors 
along the eastern coast where they empty into the Gulf 
of Bothnia. Since the rivers pour fresh water into the 
Gulf, its waters freeze over readily in the winter. 

Sweden's winters are long and cold. From November 
until May, ice locks in most of the harbors on the Gulf 
of Bothnia. But the people living in these port towns 
need winter supplies, and they must ship out many im- 
portant goods, the products of their rich forests, mines, 
and factories. 

To handle such shipments, these icebound harbors 

depend on the crews of special ships called icebreakers. 
‘ We can learn more about these ports, and their people, 
by talking to a crewman from an icebreaker. He is Nils 
Nilsson, first mate on the Wiros. 


® Means word is defined on page 10. 














Map for Junior Scholastic by Robert Winslow 
Sweden, lying far to the north, is twice the size of Minnesota, 
and has seven million people. To the south are fertile plains 
for farming. Farther north are iron ore mines and forests. 


If you wish to travel with me on this trip, you will 
need heavy winter clothing. On our journeys between the 
Gulf ports in the winter months, we run into storms that 
cover cur ship with ice. 

But the ice does not stop the Wiros. With its strong 
hull* and powerful Diesel engines, our ship can break 
up the ice and maneuver* through it. We can sail far 
north and call on every frozen harbor. 

We have just finished unloading freight at Ornskolds- 
vik, one of many towns where the port is a mass of ice 
in the winter. Now we are ready to start south, stopping 
at several ports to pick up cargo for Stockholm. 

Our first stop is Sundsvall, about 100 miles south of 
Ornskoldsvik. Our cargo from Sundsvall is big bales of 
wood pulp from a nearby mill. The people of this town 
make their money from forest products—lumber and 
wood pulp from spruce and pine trees. 

Great sprawling forests cover more than half of our 
country. Since these trees are our most valuable export 
product, our government decides how many may be cut 
every year. Forest workers’ must always plant more 
trees than they cut down. (Turn page) 





United World Films 


United World Films 


Nils Nilsson, shown with his wife, is first mate on the Wiros, an icebreaker which travels up and down Sweden's East Coast. 


Forest work is winter work here in Sundsvall. During 
the long cold months the farmers of the region become 
loggers, for then they cannot work their fields. Their 
growing season is crowded into a few summer months. 

Winter is the best time to cut down trees which will 
be used for making wood pulp. The loggers must strip 
these logs of their bark; it comes off easily in winter 
when the sticky sap has run down into the tree roots. 

Winter is also the best time for hauling the logs out 
of the forest. The lumbermen can easily skid them or 
haul them over the packed snow. It is much harder to 
drag logs over rough forest trails in warmer seasons. 


Float Down River in Spring 


The logs are piled on the banks of a mountain river 
or stream. When the warm weather comes, the snow 
melts and the river waters rush in torrents down the 
mountainside. The lumbermen roll the logs into the 
water, to float downstream to the pulp mill and the 
sawmill. Then many of the loggers return to their farms 
for spring planting. 

The big pulp mill at Sundsvall gets its year’s supply 
of logs in the spring. As the logs are needed, they are 
hoisted from the mill pond into the mill. There a pow- 
erful chopping machine cuts them into small chips 
which are treated with chemicals and then ground down 
into pulp. Another machine dries the pulp, flattens it, 
and cuts it into sheets. 

Some of the pulp we load onto the Wiros goes to 
factories in southern Sweden, but most of it is shipped 
to mills in foreign countries where it is made into paper 
and other products. 

After we've taken on our cargo of wood pulp, we 
crash our way out of Sundsvall’s icy harbor. A run of 
about a hundred miles takes us to Gavle, another natu- 
ral harbor formed by a river mouth. 

The cargo we take on at Gavle is turned out in nearby 
steel mills. 

Our country has large deposits of iron ore in the 
south central region near Gavle, and also in the far 
north. Our Swedish iron ore is unusually pure, and we 


sell millions of tons of it to other countries. We also 
use much of it to make steel. 

Since Sweden has little coal, we cannot use the mod- 
ern method of smelting* our iron with coke, as most 
countries do. But nature has made up for this by giving 
us our fine forests. With so much wood we can make 
an endless supply of charcoal for smelting iron ore. We 
also use charcoal to feed many of the furnaces that turn 
out our fine Swedish steel. : 

Our mountain streams, as well as our forests, help to 
make up for Sweden’s lack of coal. We use these swift 
waterways to produce electric power. 

The steel works near Gavle, like most of our indus- 
tries, uses electricity instead of coal. 

We send some of our high grade steel to other coun- 
tries, in the form of long bars or flattened sheets. There 
manufacturers will turn out products which they proud- 
ly stamp “Swedish Steel.” Many of our own factories 
also use our steel to. make fine tools and surgical in- 
struments. 

The steel mills near Gavle are close to railroads which 
carry their products to the pier where we load the 
Wiros. I check these shipments as they are loaded 
aboard. When everything is in order we begin the last 
leg of our southbound journey, carrying our wood pulp 
and our steel to Stockholm. 

A run of 150 miles from Gavle takes us out of the 
Gulf of Bothnia into the Baltic Sea, and so to Stockho]m. 
This is our capital and our largest city. 

The Wiros docks in Stockholm’s harbor, which is well 
protected from the wind and waves of the Baltic. Stock- 
holm is the largest port on the east coast of Sweden. 
From Stockholm’s big harbor ocean freighters carry our 
lumber, wood pulp, paper, boxes, matches, furniture, 





American Swedish News Exchange 
Sweden has large deposits of unusually pure iron ore, which 
is sold to other countries and also used in Sweden to make 


iron and steel, textiles, glass, and pottery to other 
countries. Other ships bring us the coal, machinery, 
motor cars, fertilizers, and cattle feed that we buy in 
exchange. 

When our crew has unloaded the Wiros’ cargo, we 
have a few days’ vacation. Leaving the dock, I walk 
through the older part of Stockholm. The city was 
founded nearly 700 years ago, but these narrow old 
streets are kept just as neat and clean as the broad new 
avenues of the business section. As soon as I have called 
my wife, I take a trolley car to the suburb where | live. 
Stockholm trolley lines are run by electricity. 


Swedish Glassware Is Famous 


My wife works in the glassware department of one 
of the city’s large department stores. She sells the 
Swedish glassware which is known throughout the 
world for its fine design and workmanship. Our crafts- 
men are also famous for the fine pottery and woodwork 
and metalwork which they turn out. 

My wife has arrived home by the time I reach the 
apartment building where we live. Our housing devel- 
opment is a “cooperative’—that is, it was built by a 
group of people belonging to a cooperative association. 
We are members of the association, and thus part- 
owners of the building. In Sweden we have many, many 
cooperatives owning various kinds of businesses. They 
all produce and sell their goods to members at the low- 
est possible prices. 

To celebrate my homecoming, my wife and three 
children and I go to a nearby lake for an ice-skating 
party. We enjoy outdoor sports, as all Swedes do. There 
are thousands of amateur sports clubs in Sweden. 

When we return home, my two older youngsters tell 


*% Means werd is defined on page 10. 


American Swedish News Exchange 
fine steel. Many steel works are powered by electricity made 
by hornessing the rushing mountain streams of the country. 


Bwedish Travel leformation Bureau 
On its way south, the Wiros carries jiumber products from the 
forests and milis of the north. Timber is cut in’ winter, 
skidded over packed snow, floated down rivers to pulp mill 
in spring when melting snows create full, rushing’ streams. 


me what they have been doing in school. Our fine school 
system provides free education for all children and 
gives vacation trips to all children every summer, as 
part of their regular school course. The government 
also gives free vacations to mothers of young children. 
Later in the evening, when the children are in bed, 
I stand at the window of my apartment and look down 
on my city. Its streets and buildings are lighted by 
electricity produced by our vast supply of water power. 
This same power lights our farmhouses and runs farm 
machinery, heats our steel furnaces and runs steel mills. 
Our rushing streams also provide water highways for 
transporting logs from our rich forests to our mills and 
harbors. 
* By using our resources, we are able to live well in 
one of the northernmost countries of the world. 





HOW Am | Doing? 


What have you just learned about Sweden? Take this 
test, score it yourself, and see how you're doing. Per- 
fect score is 100. Then be sure to read the questions 
under “TO THINK AND TALK ABOUT.” 


1. A LETTER FROM LARS 


This short letter about Sweden and its capital, Stock- 
holm, might have been written by Lars Nilsson, son of 
Nils Nilsson. Fill in each blank space with the correct 
word or phrase chosen from the list below. Each counts 
5. Total 25. 

I live with my family in Stockholm, the largest port 
on Sweden's coast. My 
mother and sisters and I miss my father, who is away 
much of the time because he is first mate on an 
... My mother works in a department 
store where she sells the fine ___, 
for which Swedish craftsmen are famous. 

Our home is an apartment in a housing development 
called-a ' 

I am proud of my school, which teaches interesting 
courses antl which gives free __ 
to all students. 














hotel, army cargo ship, ski sweaters, east, glase- 
ware, story books, north, icebreaker, cooperative, 
vacations 


7 


My score 


2. MAP IT OUT 


Study this map, and try to identify all the places and 
regions labeled on it to yourself. Then read the de- 
scriptive phrases beside the map and circle the correct 
label among those following each phrase. Each counts 

. Total 35. 


. Sweden's rich farming- 
region: G, B, C 


. Sweden's region of mines 
and forests: C, F, B 


. Stockholm: A, E, D 
4. Gulf of Bothnia: H, L, J 
. Norway: F, G, H 


My score 


3. THE STRENGTH OF WATER POWER 


What jobs does water power do in Sweden? Write T™ 
(true) or F (false) beside each phrase which follows 
the boldface instruction. Each counts 5. Total 20. 


Sweden’s rushing mountain streams: 


> 
—1. produce electricity for running steel mills and 
other factories. 
7 


—2. produce electricity for lighting cities and farms, 
and running farm machines. 

—5. form a network of inland waterways for cargo 
boats hauling coal from northern mines down to 
Stockholm. 


— 4. form waterways for floating logs from forests to 


mills and harbors. 


My score 


4. RICHES FROM MINES AND FORESTS 


Study these pictures and then read the paragraphs 
below. Fill in the one blank space and underline the 


correct word in each set of parentheses. Each counts 5. 
Total 20. 


A. The man in the picture on the left is stripping bark 
from a log which will later be used to make (fine pot- 
tery, plastic crates, wood pulp). In winter this man 
works in the forest near Sundsvall; in the warmer 
weather, he and most other loggers work as 





B. The man in the picture on the right is working in 
one of Sweden’s rich (iron, copper, coal) mines. The 
mineral he is mining will be smelted with (coke, char- 
coal, water power). 


My score 


To Think and Talk Aboutwn 


1. List the advantages that Sweden has in natural 
resources. List the disadvantages of the country in nat- 
ural resources. How have the Swedish people made 
good use of the resources they possess; and how have 
they overcome the disadvantages? 

2. Why do many men of Sundsvall work as lumber- 
men in the winter? Give as many explanations as you 
can to answer this question. Tell what work these men 
do in the summer, and explain just why they cannot do 
it all year ‘round. Can you tell of any other country 
where men do different kinds of work during different 
seasons of the year? Can you give any examples of U. S. 
workers whose main jobs last only part of the year? 
What do they do the rest of the time? 





YOUR RUGGED CONSTITUTION 


Changing 





the Constitution 


Wien they wrote the Constitu- 
tion, our founding fathers real- 
ized that the needs of our people and 
of our country would change as the 
years passed. New problems would 
arise. So the founding fathers made 
sure that the Constitution could be 
changed as our nation grew. Article 5 
describes how changes can be made. 
Changes in the Constitution are 
called amendments. 

In the 165 years since the Consti- 
tution was written, only 22 amend- 
ments have been passed. One of 
these, the eighteenth, has since been 
repealed* by the twenty-first. The 
most recent amendment, the twenty- 
second, became law in 1951. It limits 
the length of time that one man can 
be President of the United States. 

This amendment made a long- 
standing U. S. custom into the law 
of the land. Until 1940 it had been a 
tradition that no U. S. President 
serve more than two terms in office. 
This came about because our earliest 
Presidents refused to serve more than 
two terms. 

This “two terms and no more” 
tradition lasted until 1940. That year 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected to 
a third term. World War IF was 
raging in Europe and threatening 
our country. The voters decided not 
to elect a new, inexperienced Presi- 
dent at a time of such great danger. 

By 1944 the United States was in 
the thick of the war. Again the voters 
decided to re-elect President Roose- 
velt. 

Many Americans were deeply dis- 
turbed by this break in the two-term 
tradition. Like Washington and Jef- 
ferson, they thought a man should 


*® Means word is defined on page 10. 


not be President for more than eight 
years. To guard against this, the 
twenty-second amendment was 
passed. It says that: 

1. A President may serve only two 
elected terms. 

2. A man who serves up to two 
years of another President's term 
may be elected to serve two terms. 

3. A man who serves more than 
two years of another President's term 
may be elected for only one term. 

This means that no man can now 
be elected President more than twice, 
or serve as President for more than 
ten years. But the amendment does 
not apply to the President in office 
at the time it was passed. This means 
it would not keep President Truman 
from running for election a second 
time. Mr. Truman became President 
on April 12, 1945, when President 
Roosevelt died. He was elected Prest- 
dent in 1948. 


MAKING AMENDMENTS 

How are amendments to the Con- 
stitution made? Article 5 says they 
must first be proposed and then be 
ratified (approved ). 

There are two ways of proposing 
an amendment: 

1. Congress can propose an amend- 
ment if two thirds of the Senate and 
two thirds of the House approve it. 

2. If two thirds of the states re- 
quest it, Congress must call a na- 
tional convention to consider amend- 
ments. The convention is like a spe- 
cial congress elected to consider one 
problem. The convention may pro- 
pose an amendment. 

The second method has never been 
used. 

An amendment 


cannot go into 








effect unless it has been ratified by 
three fourths of the states. There are 
two ways the states can vote» on 
amendments, and Congress decides 
which shall be used: 

l. The state legislatures can vote 
on it. This method has been used to 
ratify 21 out of the 22 amendments. 

2. Each state can call a special 
convention to vote on the amend- 
ment. 

The twenty-second amendment 
was passed by the method most often 
used, In 1947 it was approved by two 
thirds of each house of Congress. 
Then it went to the state legislatures. 
In February, 1951, Nevada became 
the thirty-sixth state to ratify it, and 
it went into effect. 

Article 5 is one of the most impor- 
tant ideas ingluded in our form of 
government. ‘When enough of the 
people in our nation want to make 
a change in he government, they 
can do so in an orderly way. They 
can express their wishes in elections. 
There is no need to use revolution. 

At the same time, amendments 
cannot be made quickly or easily. 
They must be thought out and dis- 
cussed carefully. In this way dan- 
gerous or unimportant amendments 
are avoided. 

Many amendments have been sug- 
gested. But only 27 have been pro- 
posed and only 22 adopted. An 
amendment cannot be made unless 
a great majority of our people want 
a change in the supreme law of our 
country. 


No. 23 in a series of articles and illus- 
trations selected and adapted from Your 
Rugged Constitution, by Bruce and Esther 
Findlay, published by Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, Calif. 





WORDS TO THE WISE 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


Dixie. Just before the War Be- 
tween the States, a minstrel named 
Dan Emmett wrote a song called 
Dixie. It was popular then, and 
you still hear it today. We know 
Dixie means the Southland, but no- 
body is quite sure where the name 
came from, 

Some people think the name came 
from the ten-dollar bills that used 
to be issued by a Louisiana bank. 
Louisiana had been a French pos- 
session. These bills had the word dix 
printed on them. Dix means “ten” in 
French. So these bills came to be 
called “dixies,” and soon the South- 
land generally was nicknamed Dixie. 

Other people think the word Dixie 
came from a Mr. Dixy, a slaveowner 
in New York. He was supposed to 
have treated his slaves so well that 
they all spoke of his farm as Dixy- 
land. Dixy-land came to mean a 
place of happy living. 


Still other people think that the 
name Dixie came from the name of 
Jetemiah Dixon. He was one of the 
surveyors who ran out the famous 
Mason and Dixon line that separated 
the North and the South. The Mason- 
Dixon line was originally surveyed 
to clear up claims between the Penn- 
sylvania and Baltimore colonies. 

But no matter how Dixie got start- 
ed, it caught on, and the South has 
been known by that name. . 


If you're a music-lover you've 
heard of Dixieland jazz. This is a 
special style of playing jazz. It start- 
ed in New Orleans years ago and 
became very popular. Later styles of 
jazz-playing grew from it. 

Perhaps you can name other kinds 
of music that have been named for 
places or people. Hillbilly tunes orig- 
inated in the simple tunes sung by 
people who lived out in the hill 
country. Usually they were tunes 
which were played on a kind of gui- 
tar. They are still played that way 
today. 

A fast dance called the polka 
takes its name from the Polish people 
who developed it in Europe. Can 
you name some others like that? 





STARRED ¥ WORDS 


Words starred® in this issue are defined here. 


by-pass (BY-pass.) Verb. To ne 
along a secondary pipe or road or chan- 
nel instead of going through the main 


passa 
hull (Rhymes with dull). Noun. The 

— or body of a ship. It does not in- 
clude the superstructure, such as masts, 
sails or rigging. Hull also means the 
outer covering of a seed or fruit. It can 
be used as a verb, too, meaning to pull 
off the outer covering of a fruit or seed 
so that it may be eaten. 

infra-red (in-fruh-RED). Adjective. 
Describes the invisible rays given off by 

a special sort of ge They gc 
heat when they strike matter. 
wave-lengths of these rays are han 
than those of visible light and shorter 
than those of radio waves. 

maneuver (muh-NOO-vur). Verb. To 
guide or steer with great skill, accord- 
ing to a special plan. 


repeal (rih-PEEL). Verb. To take 
back, withdraw, or do away with. 

smelt (Rhymes with felt). Verb. To 
melt down a natural ore so that the 
pure metal is separated from its other 
contents. 

synthetic (sihn-THEHT-ihk). Adjec- 
tive. Not real, artificial. It usually de- 
scribes materials or drugs made in a 
laboratory. These materials or drugs 
are made as substitutes for somethin 
else which grows naturally. They A 4 
ly resemble the natural uct closely. 

tarpaulin (tar-PO-lihn). Noun. Can- 
vas or other strong cloth covered with 
tar or paint so that it becomes water- 


proof. 
HOW TO PRONOUNCE 

Fulgencio Batista (fool-HEN-see-oh 
bah TEES-tah). 

Gavle (YAV-luh). 

Ornskoldsvik (ern-schelt-SVEEK). 

Sao Paulo (soun POU-loo; pronounce 
ou’s as in out). 

Sundsvall (SUNTS-val; pronounce 4 
as in sofa). 


New Owner 


First Flea (rattling piggy bank): “I'm 
pretty smart.” 

Second Flea: “How so?” 

First Flea: “1 saved up and bought a 
dog all my own.” 


Sharon Lauder, Cerveny School, Detroit, Mich 


Medical Mistake 


John: “Our doctor broke his leg when 
he fell into the well.” 

Chuck: “Serves him right. He should 
mend the sick and leave the well 


” 
alone. 
Jim Blythe, Nora School, Indianapolis, Ind 


The Play’s the Thing 


“Have you done anything in Shake- 
spearean drama?” inquired the college 
dramatics coach. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the aspiring fresh- 
man, “I guess in high school I per- 
formed in éverything Shakespeare wrote 
—unJess it was something he did lately.” 


Ardys Bell, District 111, Cushing. Mina. 


Too Curious 


First Woman: “My husband makes 
$15,000 a year.” 
Second Woman: “Honestly?” 
First Woman: “It's none of your busi- 
ness how he does it.” 
Filomens Castello, Ryerson School, Chicago, Til. 


Watch Yourself 


Eugene: “Say, is the bull over there 
safe?” 
Frank: “Well, 1 reckon that bull is, 


but I wouldn’t be too sure about you.” 
Patricia Perkins, R.F.D. #1, Jarratt. Va. 


Slow Poke 


Diner: “It's been half an hour since 
I ordered that turtle soup.” 
Waiter: “Yes sir, but you know how 


slow turtles are.” 
Earle Ault, Chelan (Wash.) Jr. U. 6B. 


Modern Methods 
Boy: “Two diapers for my baby 
brother, please.” 
Clerk: “That will be 59¢ plus tax.” 
Boy: “Never mind the tacks, we're 
going to pin ‘em on.” 
Carolyn Smalley, Montaur Falls (N. ¥.) Grammar School 


of the Week 


Carl: “Don’t you work in the shirt 
factory?” 

Ed: “Yes.” 

Carl: “Why aren't you working to- 
day?” 

Ed: “Oh, we're making nightshirts 
this week.” 

Stanley Taylor, Grammar School, Covington, Tena. 
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Hear Ye! Hear Ye! 
Time to Enter Chiquita Bananas 
Big Limerick. Contest 


Are you going to be one of the lucky students to win a valuable cash 
prize? You may be if you mail your entry before midnight, April 7, 1952, 
For full details see your copy of this magazine of Feb. 27... 
and mail your entry today. 


Senior Division Junior Division 


(For students in the 10th, (For students in the 6th, 7th, 
11th and 12th grades) 


5 FOURTH PRIZES, EACH 5 FOURTH PRIZES, EACH 
20 FIFTH PRIZES, EACH 25 FIFTH PRIZES, EACH 


CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


BANANA SPLIT - 
Easy to make...Fun to serve 


1 ripe banana*® 
3 balls or scoops ice cream 


2 to 3 tablespoons chocolate sauce 
Here’s one contest where every- 4 to 6 tablespoons fruit sauce, 


one who enters wins a prize! id crushed fruit or preserves 

That’s right...a copy of Chiquita , Whipped cream 

Banana’s famous song with an / Finely chopped nuts 

easy -to-play piano arrangement - Cherry or berry 

will be mailed each student who e F-90Re pally ripe banehe ...gdide ped Sadheb ehh ibens 


enters. Peel banana and cut lengthwise into 


halves. Place halves cut side up, side 

by side, into a shallow dish. Place balls 

Pe, 3 ‘ or scoops of ice cream, side by side, in 

See your ow — , center on top of banana halves. Pour 
magazine of Feb. ‘ . 


-_ Ny oe chocolate sauce over 1 portion of ice 
for complete a he.  o 5 y cream. Cover other 2 portions of ice 
detoile. La Yous ee cream with fruit sauce, crushed fruit 
GS ogee : or preserves. Garnish with whipped 

. ‘ cream, nuts and cherry or berry, if de- 

Seas sired. Makes 1 full-sized Banana Split. 

5 F IMPORTANT: Butterscotch or marshmallow 


sauce may be used in place of chocolate sauce. 
One, two or three flavors of ice cream may be 
used, 

UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N. Y. 








How’s Your Health? 
The Question Box 


9 
Don’t let wrest iat satte 00 argument for wn 
or cream? 


bd A. Nutritionally, milk is the better 

a a Ss choice. Except for fat and Vitamin A, in 
which cream is richer, you get more 
vitamins, minerals, and protein from 
© fi ! milk than from cream. If you like the 
rum your un. flavor, or if you're trying to gain weight, 


add a little cream to the milk. 


Q. You advise us to eat a certain 
number of servings of vegetables a day. 
What amount represents a serving? 
Boys and girls—are you as popular as you'd like to A. A half a cup of cooked vegetables 
be? You know good times and interesting friendships are or one cup of salad vegetables repre- 
far more likely to come to those who have poise and self- ’ sents one serving. (One cup is the 
confidence. So don’t let a bad skin embarrass you—or keep : standard 8 oz. measuring cup.) For 
you from being popular. : good health, eat at least two servings of 

There are two sensible ways to tackle a teen-age com- “< cooked vegetables and one of salad. 
plexion problem. If blemishes are due to internal causes, vapetabine every: Gpy. 
consult with your family doctor, the school nurse or some water 
other qualified person. Check on whether you are getting coe 1 phe ew nice fee Pg 
enough sleep — on how to avoid the wrong foods and wash it? 
choose the right ones. 


To help heal externally-caused blemishes, try this new and different cleansing _ pit > ghly. — aie 
method, developed by a great skin specialist! Wash your face with medicated | hair and rinsed it free of soap, add a 


Noxzema instead of using soap. See if it doesn’t help your skin look smoother and little strained lemon juice or vinegar to 
more attractive—fast! the last rinse water. An egg-white rinse 
also leaves the hair with a high gloss. 
Easy as swinging in a hammock! Night and | Beat the egg white well. After your hair 
morning and before dates, just do this: is washed and rinsed, massage the 
Apply Noxzema liberally to face and neck. Then beaten egg white into the hair, then 
» dip wash cloth in warm water—wring out—and wash =| "8° oe P vie es water until all 
your face, using medicated Noxzema instead of soap. Tee eee ppeered. 
Notice how fast dirt disappears. How fresh and clean Rats 
your skin looks! How wonderful it feels—not a bit dry Things Look Cloudy? . . . Maybe your 
or drawn. eyeglasses need polishing. If you wear 
glasses, be sure they're clear all the 
2. At bedtime, after washing your face with Nox- time. Foggy, smudged glasses put an 
zema, smooth on a film of this cooling, soothing | extra strain on your eyes. Clean your 
medicated cream and pat a little extra over any ex- glasses before you put them on in the 
ternally-caused blemishes to help heal them while morning, again at noon, and at least 
you sleep. It’s greaseless ... doesn't stain! Nosmeary § | Once during the afternoon. Keep a spe- 


face! N illow! cial cloth for that purpose in your eye- 
ae aa glass case. To prevent fingerprints on 
the glass, handle by the frames only. 








Thrifty! Get Noxzema today, while generous trial offer r 
lasts: regular 40¢ size for only 29¢ plus tax—at any drug | 
or cosmetic counter. After you prove for yourself how to ewe he po Paya mo ao 
Noxzema helps heal externally-caused blemishes and If you give them jobs too tough 

~ helps keep your skin looking smooth and attractive, you'll For which they aren’t strong enough! 


always want to buy the big thrifty 10 oz. jar—only 89¢ Teeth are meant to chew with, so 
plus tax. : : y i don’t use them as handy gadgets for 
P.S. for young men only! Take a tip from your older cracking nuts, removing bottle tops, or 
brothers in the Service and shave right! Try Noxzema biting off threads. It’s easier, and less 
Brushless Shave Cream—the shave that’s so different be- F painful, to locate oe 1 bottle- 
cause it’s medicated—that gives a clean, smooth shave opener, or a pair of scissors than it is to 


even in cold water! The shave that relieves razor scrape Ore ies ais talline pam 


and soreness . . . leaves your face feeling wonderfully or nails between the teeth, biting on 


smooth, comfortable. For your next shave, get Noxzema pencils, or chewing on the frames of 
Brushless Shave Cream—tube or jar. eyeglasses. 








THE LAST OF THE GREAT SCOUTS 


BUFFALO BILL—By Shannon Garst 


“WANTED-Young, skinny, wiry fellows, not under 18. Must be expert riders, willing to 
risk death daily. Orphans preferred.” In 1860 this advertisement appeared in newspapers 
along the western frontier. One of the first applicants for the dangerous job of carrying 
the mail across the Indian-infested prairies was a boy in buckskins—only 15, but tall and 
straight, and the best rider in the territory. He got the job. He was oS 
William F. Cody, better known as “Buffalo Bill.” Here is the story of 

his amazing career—cowboy, pony express rider, buffalo hunter, sharp- 

shooter, scout, stagecoach driver and Indian fighter extraordinary. If 

Hoppy and the Lone Ranger thrill you, if you can feel the lure of the 

purple sage and the winding trail, the romantic appeal of the Old 


“Aim low and bring down a man 
with every bullet,” he ordered as 
the yellow painted savages came 
thundering toward them.—From 
BUFFALO BILL, 


APRIL 1952 


Dear Friend: 


“Who wants to read a book in the sum- 
mer!” Perhaps you have heard some of 
your acquaintances make such a remark. 
But if you are one of the fortunate ones 
who have discovered the pleasure of read- 
ing, you know that even in the summer 
months there are lots of times when a good 
book can be mighty attractive. 

True, you'll want to spend a good deal 
more time out of doors when vacation time 
comes. But there are bound to be some 
days when the weather is stormy (not 
many, let’s hope), and times when it’s just 
too hot for outdoor exercise. Those will be 
the times when you'll miss your TAB books. 

Miss them? Not if you watch the April 
23rd issue of your favorite Scholastic Mag- 
azine! For this year TAB is starting a brand 
new plan which makes it possible for you 
to obtain TAB books for summer reading 
too—and at the same money-saving prices! 

A description of this important plan is 
coming next month. Don’t miss it! 


Pamela J Bell 


National Headquarters 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





TAB News appecrs monthly in Senior 
Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, World Week 
and Practical English (Scholastic Class 
room Magazines). 











West, this is a book you won't want to miss. 


DUTCH SHOE MYSTERY—Queen 


Ellery Queen does it 

again! Standing by the 

hospital bed of old Abby 

Doorn, the relentless 

sleuth is tense, uneasy. 

The doctor lifts the sheet 

to operate. Horrors! Ab- 

by's face is blue, a taut 

wire around her throat! 

His only clue a pair of shoes, the great private 
eye begins a duel of wits with the most ruth- 
less killer of his career. Mystery fans, don't 
miss this thriller! 


KIM—Rudyard Kipling 


India, land of a thousand 

mysteries, gave him birth, 

Shrewd, likable rapscal- 

lion, orphan son of a Brit- 

ish Tommy, young Kim 

is the friend of bandits, 

beggars, cut-throats and 

thieves. In this book 

you'll read of his amaz- 

ing adventures among members of India's 
underworld, how finally he explodes a Rus- 
sian plot that saves all India. Kim is a book 
you'll never forget. 


KINGDOM OF FLYING MEN-Litten 


Young Stormy Morgan is 

an ex-bomber pilot whose 

60th mission over Ger- 

many cost him the sight 

of an eye. But it takes 

more than physical han- 

dicap to get hina down— 

more than discourage- 

ment, too. At war's end 

he and some airforce buddies start an air- 
freight line. They have bad luck and dirty 
competition from rivals. But Stormy is the 
breed that doesn’t quit. 
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Write in price of 
each title you want. 
Then write in total 
of your order. Hand 


CLUB -™™™ APRIL 


TAWNY—Thomas Hinkle 


From his birth, Tawny is 

the most hunted outlaw 

in the Kansas hills. Every 

day cowboys find more 

dead cattle, and always 

the tracks of the outlaw 

dog are near. Only Tom 

Harper, the range boy, 

trusts Tawny. But he 

must risk death to prove Tawny is no killer, 
but a fearless friend. Here is a warm, excit- 
ing story of a boy's faith in a great dog—in 
the days of the Old West. 


STAR-SPANGLED SUMMER— 


Carol is a poor little rich 

girl, with money but few 

friends. Her chum, fun- 

loving Penny, invites 

Carol to visit her family. 

Then things change for 

Carol. She meets the 

crowd. There are parties, 

scavenger hunts, moon- 

light picnics—and a boy she likes very much 
... If you like stories about teen-agers, you're 
sure to enjoy this bubbling narrative about a 
summer full of laughter and fun and gay 
romance. 





OLD FAVORITES 


This month you have a new, different selec- 
tion of “Old Favorites’—books which have 
proved tops in popularity among TAB mem- 
bers. 

1. Batter Up. 2. The Merriam Webster Pocket 
Dictionary. 3. The Spanish Cave. 4. Boy dates 
Girl. 5. A Tale of Two Cities, The Dictionary 
and A Tale of Two Cities are 35¢. The others 
are 25¢. Write in the title, number and price 
on the coupon, 


SELECTIONS 


Write Amount Here 


Ww 





in to your TAB Club 


|. THE DUTCH SHOE MYSTERY (25¢) 





secretary with 
money shown in 


2. KIM (25¢) 





total amount col- 


3. STAR-SPANGLED SUMMER (254) 





umn. (Do not mail 


4. BUFFALO BLL (354) 





this coupon to New 


5. THE KINGDOM OF FLYING MEN (35¢) 





York.) If you wish 
to order from the 


6. TAWNY (25¢) 





“Old Favorites” list, 





write in the title. 








Total Amount 








Name 








Wondering 


Sometimes I wonder if it’s really so- 

Is there a pot of gold 

At the end of the rainbow? 

And all other things that are said: 

Does the sandman visit me in bed? 

Is there a Santa Claus 

Who is so very merry? 

Is there really 

A beautiful fairy? 

How about the Easter bunny 

That brings eggs to our home? 

Is there an elf, 

A goblin or a gnome? 

Is there a witch 

Out on Halloween, 

Riding her broom 

Making everyone scream? 

Sometimes I wonder if everything's true. 

I've always wondered—haven't you? 
Marlene Roy, Grade § 


Ericsson School, $t. Paul, Minn. 
Teacher, June Lindquist 


Cats 


We have five cats around the house. 

Not ever a one will look at a mouse; 

All they do is sleep and eat, 

And always get under someone's feet. 

They'll chase a ball, but never a rat. 

If you want some trouble, just get a cat. 
Donna Coville, Grade 7 


Edgerton School, Orting, Wash. 
Teacher, Mrs. J. Rikansrud 





All about new SpinCast® Reel — new 
spinning rods — new spinning tackle. 


Over 100 pages of fishing tips and in- 
structions — Skish rules —fish pictures and 


reels, lures, lines. 
Write now. FREE! 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
STAMPS 


o7 Street 
South 23, Indiene 





FIRST U.5 


be to for U. &. anprovels. 
METROPOLITAN, Box 512F, JACKSON HEIGHTS, N.Y. 


900 stamps 10c! 


STAMPS 


KENMORE, Milford 5-76, N. H. 
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Outstanding juniors on the championship Grosse Pointe (Mich.) High School tennis 
team, from left to right: Pete Wardle, Kenn Webb, Dave Terris, and Bob Brown. 


SHORT 


Sat schools croon about their foot- 
t 


ball teams. Others hit high C over 

xeir basketball clubs. Still others rave 
about their baseball or track team. At 
Grosse Pointe (Mich.) H. S., however, 
the cymbals clang and the drums go 
boom over—tennis! 

And with understandable reason. 
Since 1941, the Grosse Pointe racket- 
eers have won 128 matches and lost 
only 2! This includes two sensational 
winning streaks—one of 69 (believed to 
be a national record) and another of 
59. The team has also racked up three 
Class A state titles, finished second 
twice, and copped eight regional 
crowns. 


e e @ Here are the schools whose 
football records impress me most: 

Washington H. S., Massillon, Ohio— 
has won four straight state titles and 
37 of its last 40 games against some of 
the toughest teams in the land. 

Montclair (N. J.) H. S.—has captured 
50 of its last 52 games against very 
rugged opposition. 

Carlsbad (N. M.) H. S.—has won two 
straight state crowns and is riding a 
20-game winning streak. 

Austin (Minn.) H. S.—has lost only 
one game in past six years .. . after 
winning 19 in a row, it dropped one, 
then promptly began a new streak 
which has now reached 31 . . . rated 
No. 1 in Minnesota three times in past 
five years. 

Hopewell (Va.) H. S.—state champs 
who've won 31 in a row. 

Reno (Nev.) H. S.—hasn’t lost a game 
in three years. 


e e e About this time last spring, | 
was invited to judge a cheerleading 
contest among 25 high schools in West- 
chester County, N. Y. Before the yeip- 
ing commenced, I was introduced to a 
cleancut, beautifully built fellow about 
6-feet-5 with a tremendous pair of mitts. 


SHOTS 


I discovered he hailed from New Ro- 
chelle (N. Y.) H. S. and was all-county 
in both football and basketball. 

Well, I lost siglit of him after that— 
until late last month. Watching the 
Penn State-Army game on TV, I sud- 
denly saw my friend for the second 
time. He was busy rebounding, pass- 
ing, and shooting Army to death. 

I discovered he was none other than 
Jesse Arnelle, Penn State’s sensational 
freshman end and basketball center. I 
had been reading about him for months 
and never realized he was the same kid 
I met last spring! 


e e e If you and your friends are in- 
terested in holding an intramuyal tennis 
tournament, see your Coach or Athletic 
Director. He may arrange for such a 
tournament by filling out the coupon 
below. We will furnish him with free 
draw-charts and free medals for the 
winners, 

He may run the tournament in any 
manner he chooses. There’s no entry 
fee, no obligation on the school’s part. 
Remember, only your Coach or Athletic 
Director can sign up your school for a 
tournament. 


—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 


SCHOLASTIC TENNIS TOURNAMENTS 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please register my school for the follow- 
ing tournaments: 
C) Boys’ Singles 
0) Doubles 


Name 


2) Girls’ Singles 
() Mixed Doubles 














State. 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 


These pink blossoms 
were first discovered 
popular at weddings. in China. 


Both of these flowers and the states they 
represent are in the puzzle. Can you name them? 
There are 44 definitions in this puzzle. Score 2 
points for each one you get. Top score, 88. 


ACROSS 


. Ancient. 

. Door fastening (rhymes with rasp). 

. For shame! 9. A Great Lake. 
. Mystery flower at left represents 


. What you hear with. 

. Abbreviation for December. 

. Past tense of be. 

. Stick to help you walk. 

. To advise strongly. 19. Mineral spring. 

. Busy — — — gathers honey. 

. Past participle of see. 

. County in England. 

. Abbreviation for postscript. 

. Belonging to it. 

. What you did at supper. 

. If he owns it, itis — — —. 

. Large old-fashioned sailing ship. 

. River in Germany. 35. Pen point. 

. Place to sit. 38. One who keeps 
secret watch on the actions of others. 


DOWN 


1. Preposition wasenea Mp «4 dh 
2. He was the — — — — of the party. 
8. Mystery flower at right belongs to 


16. Hush! 


4. She. 
6. A 
7. Flower at right is a 
11. Flower at left is an 
blossom. 
15. Look! , 
19. To boil; also to be very angry. 
. Money paid to persons who have re- 
tired from work. 
21. Insect that enjoys picnics. 
. To take part in a popular winter sport. 
. You find these in a book. 
. Not fresh. 
. Where Napoleon was exiled. 
. Cut off. 33. Allow. 86. Beside. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in yours. 


Answers to last week’s Quiz-word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-guava; 6-Wisconsin; 10-alert; 
ll-toy; 12-slay; 13-Mel; 14-is; 15- ire; 16-now; 
hg oy 21- , S gab 4-omen; 26- 


ye aah ag: S-sets: 


gers; 

aster; 4-violet; 

cas 1-Ilinols: 8-season; 9-cry; 

13-mi.; 17-we; * 19-operator: 20-Ib.; 22-on; 24- 

of 25-morale; 27-resent:; 30-Rhode; 31-Ry.; 
34-egg; 35-SOS; 36-lei; 37-ins.; 30-A\M. 





Right This Way 


A reader asks: 


How can you show your favorite 
teacher how well you like her? 


The same way that you show other 
people by doing thoughtful things for 
them without being asked and without 
expecting a reward. 

A thoughtful thing to do for a teacher 
is to show a great interest in what she’s 
teaching. Cooperate with her in being 
attentive and courteous in class. If you 
pass her ix, the hall or on the street, 
smile and give her a friendly greeting. 
If you have a Parent’s Day, you should 
introduce her to your parents. If she 
makes geography so exciting for you, 
that you're inspired to read some extra 
books, be sure you tell her so. 


Charlene Jameson of Mt. Carmel, IIl., 
writes: 


What should you do when somebody 
tells a boy that you said you didn’t like 
him? He doesn’t believe it when I say 
it isn’t true. 


Actions speak louder than words. 
Keep on being friendly to the boy even 
if he scowls at you. You might try 
giving a party and inviting him. 

You can also go directly to the person 
who started the story and explain your 
true feelings for the boy. You can ask 
the person to tell the boy the truth, If 
the person refuses to do so, then you 
have no choice but to keep on being 
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Order the NOVEL 


Mr. Peanut 


Mechanical 


Pencil 


5S Pus 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PPEANUT BAGS 
or two Sc PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut 
Bar outside wrappers. 





The “Ritepoint” mechanical 
Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- 
made of the finest materials, 
is 5% inches long—in attrac- 
tive colors, and carries an 
extra supply of lead | 

and an eraser inside 

the pencil barrel. 





ORDER IT TODAY 
WRITE TO: 


PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 
Department 26 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 








friendly and hoping for the best. 


FREE BOOK 


will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 


@ Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Would 
you like io improve 
your game? Send for 
this FRE E book by 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Cham ashi 
This booklet ie hae 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience— 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail this 
coupon now. 


OUMLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept. 21 500 Filth Ave., Hew York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 
To Improve Your Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richards. 
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if CANDY WERE GRADED LIKE MILK 


Baby Ruth would be marked 


*GRADE A 


* GRADE A for Excellent Quality 
te GRADE A for Delicious Food-Energy 
> ¢ GRADE A for Good Eating Anytime 


a GRADE A for Universal Popularity 


Always Ask For 


CURTISS _=*' 
Fine 4 Candies 


fortify yourself with a delicious Baby 
Ruth Candy Bar. At play or work, 
Baby Ruth helps provide extra food 
energy. 't is good fun, good food. 


Also Makers of: BUTTERFINGER, DIP, COCONUT GROVE, MOON SPOON, FRUIT DROPS, MINTS and GUM 





Off the Press 


Readings in Democracy, edited by M. 
David Hoffman. Globe Book Co., 
N. Y. 365 pp., $2.80. 


Most readings in source materials are 
dull for secondary school students. Dr. 
Hoffman of the Philadelphia public 
schools has enlivened the literature of 
democracy by gathering in compact 
form selections which range from 
Dwight Eisenhower's “Freedom Is 
Everybody's Job” (originally published 
in Scholastic) to the “Funeral Oration 
of Pericles.” They include poetry, es- 
says, plays, radio scripts, short stories, 
and student themes. Represented in the 
volume are expressions on the demo- 
cratic heritage by the Benets, Thomas 
Wolfe, Patrick Henry, Jefferson, Lin- 
coln, Whitman, Mazzini, John Stuart 
Mill, and Chester Bowles. The contribu- 
tions of this diverse group are organized 
sensibly, and the contents are unified 
by their unequivocal expressions of 
faith in democracy. Useful teaching 
aids enhance the value of the book as 
supplementary reading in social studies 
and English courses. 


Primer on Communism, prepared by 
the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
Brith, 74 pp. How You Can Teach 
About Communism, by Ryland W. 
Crary and Gerald L. Steibel, 48 pp. 
Each pamphlet, 25¢. Anti-Defama- 
tion League, 212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10. 


“To know one’s enemy is the strong- 
est measure of defense.” It is in this 
spirit that the Anti-Defamation League 
offers two booklets on Communism 
which are valuable to classroom teach- 
ers. 
The Primer on Communism is organ- 
ized in question and answer ‘form. 
About 100 questions are answered in 
chapters on the Communist program, 
movement, strategy, zigzags in Com- 
munist strategy, the Soviet Empire, 
totalitarianism in the Soviet world, and 
labor in the Soviet world. Some ques- 
tions are: “What is Communism?” 
“What is the theory of surplus value?” 
“Are Communism and Fascism the 
same?” “How are wages determined in 
the Soviet world?” The answers are 
brief and clear. 

In How You Can Teach About Com- 
munism, Dr. Crary of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, and his colleague, Dr. 
Steibel, urge that more time in the so- 
cial studies curriculum be given to un- 
derstanding Communism. They analyze 
the twin roots of Communism—Russian 
history and Marxism—and take up 
singly the different claims of Commu- 
nism under such headings as “Social 
Criticism,” “Class Struggle,” “Social 
Justice,” “Peace,” “Human Rights,” and 


“Free Institutions.” They also raise 
questions about democracy and civil 
liberties which Communists will find it 
difficult to answer. The teaching aids 
and suggested readings are imaginative. 


The Memoirs of Herbert Hoover. Years 
of Adventure, 1874-1920. Macmillan, 
N. Y. 496 pp., $4. 


It may come as news, even to careful 
students of Herbert Hoover's life, that 
he worked as a common laborer in a 
Nevada gold mine—after he received 
his engineering degree from Stanford 
University. Looking backwards, the ex- 
President observes, “I did not feel like 
a down-trodden wage-slave. I was con- 
fident that when I got $40 or $50 ahead 
again I would have the option of look- 
ing for some more open-minded eco- 
nomic despot.” The opportunity came 
quickly, and within a few years Hoover 
was conducting mining operations in 
Australia, China, and other parts of the 
world. He was unlucky enough to be 
trapped in the Boxer Rebellion. The 
first-hand account which he wrote many 
years ago is a lively chapter. 

Pervading this autobiography is the 
sympathy Mr. Hoover records for the 
underdog. Orphaned at an early age, 
he lived with relatives in Iowa and 
Oregon. He worked his way through 
Stanford. When World War I broke 


3-T 


out, he was in London and tried to help 
Americans who were stranded there. 
“But there was one group among them,” 
writes Mr. Hoover, “that would have 
melted a stone. They were the Amer- 
ican school teachers who had pinched, 
saved and planned for this one trip to 
Europe all their lives. They had come 
to make themselves better teachers— 
now they were worried and confused.” 

The bulk of this first volume of mem- 
oirs is taken up with his experiences in 
Europe, before his life as a public serv- 
ant. It is well integrated, easy to read, 
and will appeal more for its human in- 
terest than for any inside story of the 
first World War. 


Being Teen-Agers, prepared by the 
Guidance Staff of National Forum 
Inc., Chicago 5, Ill. 270 pp., $1.50. 


Here is a text which junior high 
school students will enjoy. It comes to 
grips with the real-life earns of 8th- 
graders who are at a difficult life-adjust- 
ment period. There are chapters on 
making friends, physical growth, dates 
and parties, how to take tests, getting 
along with teachers, part-time jobs, fam- 
ily life, the community. Line drawings 
and photos enliven the brief chapters. 
The authors are not know-it-alls who 
have the answer to every conceivable 
teen-age problem. They allow for indi- 
vidual differences. The teaching aids 
and readings offer a warm invitation to 
deeper understanding of meaningful 
problems. Howarp L. Hurwrrz 





Issued weekly. 


school year. Issued weekly. 


lastic weeklies. 


administrators ori request. 





SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


For Classroom Use 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 6, 7, 8). Elementary 
social studies, English. 50¢ per semester; $1.00 per school year. 


WORLD WEEK (widely used in grades 8, 9, 10). Intermediate social 
studies. 55¢ per semester; $1.10 per school year. Issued weekly. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 10, 11, 12). Senior social 
studies, plus short story every issue. 65¢ per semester; $1.30 per 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH (widely used in grades 9, 10, 11, 12). Functional 
material for improvement of communication skills, with student fea- 
tures. 65¢ per semester; $1.30 per school year. Issued weekly. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE (widely used in grades 10, 11, 12). Compo- 
sition, literature, and creative writing. 50¢ per semester; $1.00 
school year. Issued monthly. Special low combination rate 
ordered in quantities of five or more copies with one of the Scho- 


Teacher Edition, containing lesson plan suggestions, supplied at no extra 
cost on orders for 10 or more copies. 


Sample copies of any Scholastic Magazines sent to teachers and school 











Readers’ Exchange 


Comments and suggestions appreciated. Questions answered. 


They Like “Paths to World Peace” 


Dear Editor: 
You are to be congratulated for the con- 
av of the “Paths to World Peace” jesue 
Magazines, Feb. 20, Part II), 
oe for the excellent manner in which it is 
presented. I should think that teachers all 
over the country, if not the world, would 
find this issue of your magazine to be al- 
most a standard textbook for teaching sec- 
ondary school students about the United 


Nations. 
Waldo Chamberlin 
Professor of Government 
New York University 


Thank you for sending me a copy of 
“Paths to World Peace.” You are to be 
complimented on the success with which 
you have presented the philosophy, struc- 
ture, , and achievements of the 
United Nations in so brief a compass and 
such understandable terms. This kind of 
simple presentation is much needed, both 
for use in the schools and for adult edu- 


cation. 
Helen Dwight Rejd 
Consultant on 
International Affairs 
Federal Security Agency 
Office of Education 


“Paths to World Peace” is certain to have 
a great influence on the thinking of our 
young people. Every article is extremely 
worthwhile and challenging. We here in 


Chicago are exceedingly proud to have 
the Chicago Public Schools represented in 
the picture on the second page. 

Herold C. Hunt 

General Superintendent of Schools 

Chicago, Illinois 


I wish to thank you for sending to me 
copies of Scholastic Magazines, containing 
“Paths to World Peace.” I am very happy 
to have these copies. 

Ralph J. Bunche 
Director, Department of Trusteeship 
United Nations 


Thanks indeed for that supplement on 
international organization to the February 
20 issue of Scholastic Magazines. I felt it 
fine in all particulars. With warm friendly 
greetings, 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
Arlington, Vermont 


Thank you very much for sending me the 
copy of “Paths to World Peace.” We shall 
call it to the attention of students in our 
methods course, and in the course on Prob- 
lems of American Foreign Policy for social 
studies teachers and prospective teachers. 

Erling M. Hunt 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


May I congratulate you on the most re- 
cent issue of a Sc supplement, 
namely “Paths to World Peace.” In many 


ways it is a model of its kind. It is a very 
meaty affair, chock-full of valuable infor- 


mation. 
Frederick Shaw 
Stuyvesant High School 
New York City 


I want to commend you and your staff 
for the excellent job you have done in pre- 
paring this timely and excellent supple- 
ment on international organization. As you 
know, there is a dearth of good material 
carefully organized and brought together 
on the level of understanding for secondary 
school pupils. I am certain that this publi- 
cation fills an important need among many 
classes working on this problem. 

L. 8. Michael 
Superintendent 
Evanston (Ill.) Township High School 


Thank you for sending me a copy of 
Part Two of the February 20 issue of Scho- 
lastic, entitled “Paths to World Peace.” It 
is a fine issue, and I am sending it to our 
editorial staff to be called to the attention 
of United Nations Education Service sub- 
scribers. 

Robert H. Reid 
Committee on International Relations 
National Education Association 


I read with great appreciation the copy 
of “Paths to World Peace,” your special 
supplement on international organization. 
I wish to register my opinion that in it you 
made a significant contribution, and that 
congratulations are due to all those who 
participated in preparing this balanced pic- 
ture of the problems of international or- 
ganization. 

R. L. Hunt 
Editor, The Phi Delta Kappan 
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«spLEASE fill out this questionnaire. 

Pi will take only a few minutes of 
your time.” What a familiar phras® that 
is to millions of Americans! Probably it 
is more familiar to teachers than to any 
other professional group. That's be- 
cause, no doubt, most people believe 
that teachers exert a greater influence 
on American thought, on our customs, 
mores and ways of life, and on the fu- 
ture course of events than do the mem- 
bers of any other single vocational or 
professional group. 

“Questionnaires,” along with “public 
opinion polls” and “surveys” are singu- 
lar examples of the extent to which 
American life has been democratized. 
We are a successful democracy not 
only because we are permitted to vote 
for our governing officials, but because 


our opinions are solicited on almost 
every conceivable subject. Each of us 
has an amazing degree of influence on 
everything in which we participate. The 
consumer or mere onlooker shares al- 
most equally with the producer in de- 
termining the qualities of a product or 
service. That’s why, despite my immedi- 
ate annoyance when another “question- 
naire” comes to my desk, I try to find 
the time to answer it to the best of my 
ability, provided, of course, I consider 
the subject worthy or important. 

Two things that recently happened at 


our corner prompted me to write this- 


column on questionnaires and surveys 
of opinion. First was the Institute of 
Student Opinion poll we are conducting 
this month and which will require 
many, many hours for students to tabu- 
late. And second was a series of edito- 
rial conferences during which we de- 
cided to seek again the opinions of more 
teacher-users of our magazines. 

Many of you will be receiving re- 
quests for your views on some of our 
editorial features, the way they are pre- 
sented, etc. We know that these queries 
take time, are often considered an an- 
noyance, an intrusion on your personal 
time. But your experience, translated 


into a few sentences or paragraphs of 
advice to us as editors, will help us 
create for your use better and more 
practical and efficient teaching aids. We 
sincerely seek your counsel. We are 


_ guided by the consensus of those who 


respond to our questions. 

You may be interested in knowing 
the procedure we usually follow in 
sending out questionnaires. Depending 
upon the importance of the subject, we 
address the question to random samples 
of various sizes; perhaps we take every 
25th name on our lists, or every 50th 
name, or only one name in 200. 

May we appeal to you, if one of our 
questionnaires reaches you, to remem- 
ber it is a “chance” that brought it to 
you, and that in replying to it and giv- 
ing us the wise counsel your experience 
makes possible, you are in effect repre- 
senting a large number of your fellow 
teachers. All of us here at our corner 
will be most grateful to you. And we 
shall express our appreciation by pre- 
paring for you the best product we can 
create, 





